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Introduction 
This paper endeavors to add to what is known about the early 70s video scene in New York 
City, the original Sony Portapak era. It is beyond the scope of this project to repeat all the 
exposition or cite all the historical evidence about that period detailed by scholars like 
Deirdre Boyle in works such as her authoritative "Subject to Change: Guerrilla Television 
Revisited" (1997). That book and other such video histories deal largely with the handful of 
original video collectives. This paper is meant to augment such histories by concentrating on 
lesser known but important early video practitioners, those who were not connected to those 
groups or only loosely. This research might form the basis of a more extensive history of 
early New York video at a future date. Hence the scope here will limited to a handful of 


issues and will not draw any sweeping conclusions. 


Four interviews with early video practitioners form the basis of this study. Each subject was 
interviewed in person for this project in the Fall of 2015: Barry Rebo and Anton Perich on 
November 19th, Jaime Davidovich on November 27th and Edin Velez on December 17th. 
Unless otherwise identified, all quotes from these individuals are from these interviews. The 
convention of repeating the phrase "personal communication" and the date after each quote 


will be dispensed with. 


The term "early video" in this context is a shorthand for half-inch open reel video technology 
introduced by Sony in the mid to late 1960's. In the early 1970's these systems increasingly 
came into the hands of artists, documentarians and media activists operating in the spirit of 


the era's counter-culture. 
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In 1968 and to a greater extend in 1969, the original band of early video people came 
together in NYC and formed the nucleus that of the scene. Deirdre Boyle is the preeminent 
scholar of this era and has chronicled these core groups, she states "Underground video 
groups appeared throughout the United States, but New York City served as the hub of the 
1960s video underground scene. Prominent early collectives included the Videofreex, 
People's Video Theater, Global Village, and Raindance Corporation." (1992, p.68). 
Raindance was the first and the other groups were effectively spin-offs. The house 
publication of Raindance, a self-styled, counter-cultural "think-tank" was "Radical Software" 


(1970-74). 


It is difficult to briefly characterize these core groups and their common worldview. It was 
best represented in print by Radical Software. Decentralization and democratization of 
television and media were a central tenants, along with the notion of turning media 
consumers into producers. Boyle summarizes the zeitgeist this way "the cosmic vision and 
Utopian dreams that he (Buckminster Fuller) and other futurist philosophers offered, became 


the touchstone of much video writing." (1997, p.3). 


The four people featured in this paper got involved in video circa 1970 and interacted with 
the cited foundational groups to varying degrees. Their paths to video were all different and 
all took diverging career paths. Besides being illustrative case studies, their trajectories and 
overlapping views speak to issues of (video) community, mission and preservation. There 
were divisions in the community and differences in agendas which are drawn out in topics 


such as "video as fine art" and alternatives to galleries/museums. Such alternatives raise the 
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subject of outlets for work, namely local cable television's Public Access channels and 


broadcast television. 


Jaime Davidovich (b. 1936) was a painter who moved to the United States from Argentina. 
His first experience with video came as a result of off-hour access to a studio in a operating 
theater at the Cleveland Clinic in Ohio. Later he was able to purchase his first portapak with 
a grant from the National Endowment for the Arts in 1973. Davidovich became best known 
as a video artist, public access producer and non-profit organizer. In these different capacities 
he combined a focus on minimal and conceptual art in his personal work with a populist, 
humorous "pop" approach to his many art television series on public access. Writing about 
his "Live! Show" New York Times’ television critic John J. O’Connor described him as “a 
persona somewhere between Bela Lugosi and Andy Kaufman. He wears a white jacket and 
offers his peculiar prescriptions for the future, couched in a context that borrows from the 
theater of the absurd" (1985). Guests on that program included artists such as Laurie 


Anderson, Eric Bogosian and Tony Oursler. 


Anton Perich (b. 1945) is New York filmmaker, photographer, painter and video artist. He 
was born in Croatia and moved to the United States via Paris in 1970. That year he 
befriended filmmaker Michel Auder and started borrowing his portapak to make short 
(approximately 30 minute) video "movies" that featured members the Andy Warhol 
entourage. Regular cast members in these improvised videos included Taylor Mead and 
Candy Darling. His first installment of what would become a regular NYC public access 


show "Anton Perich Presents" was cablecast in 1973. It's outrageous adult content provoked 
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censorship by Manhattan Cable Television. The show and censorship motivated a sizable 
article in the Village Voice (Robinson, 1973, p.33). This publicity helped garner attention for 
public access which then typically featured religious and community programs. In later years 
his program evolved to pioneer a kind of "downtown" roving reporter version of 
Entertainment Tonight that featured celebrities, fashion shows and nightlife. Perich is 


especially well known as a photographer who chronicled the Max's Kansas City demimonde. 


Barry Rebo (b. 1949) is best known in a popular culture context as being Bruce 
Springsteen's video Boswell. First shooting him in clubs starting in 1971 and then in the 
recording studio when the breakthrough LP "Born To Run" was made. His footage was used 
extensively in "making of" documentaries about that LP and Springsteen's next. Rebo was a 
pioneer in using the U-Matic format as an alternative to film in making broadcast quality 
documentaries and entertainment programs. He was the (video) cinematographer of the 1979 
Saturday Night Live spin-off movie "Mr. Mike's Mondo Video." In 1986 he started REBO 
Studio introducing high definition television production to the American and international 
filmmaking community. Currently he is Managing Director of DirectCinema (North 


America), Europe's leading digital cinema services organization. 


Edin Velez (B. 1951) has been producing documentaries, art videos and installations since 
the early 1970's. Raised in Puerto Rico, he came to New York City in 1970 and immediately 
became part of the early video scene. His earlier works ranged from video synthesizer pieces 
to an "art" documentary entitled "Meta Mayan II" which he described as a poetic observation 


of the Guatemalan Highlands. It aired on WNET several times. He was the recipient of 
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Guggenheim and Rockefeller Fellowships as well as the American Film Institute’s Maya 
Deren Award for Excellence in Film and Video. His works have been exhibited at the 
Whitney Biennial, Documenta 8, the Tate Gallery, the Louvre Museum and additionally 
found in the permanent collections of the Museum of Modern Art (New York), Stedelijk 
Museum (Amsterdam) and Hara Museum (Toyko). Edin Velez is currently a Professor and 


Coordinator of the Video Production Program at Rutgers University-Newark. 


Interactions with Original Video Groups 


To briefly summarize the interactions these four individuals had with New York's original 
video collectives; one person wanted to join a group and did so easily, another felt shut out 
initially, a third was happy to be working independently in an outer orbit and the last stood 


almost completely apart from the rest of the early video scene. 


Along with a utopian bent, the early video groups had a collectivist aspect that was in sync 
with the communal leanings of that era's counter-culture. (VideoFreex did become a 
commune in Lanesville NY.) The utopian and collectivist spirit imply an open, egalitarian 
ethos, so it's no wonder that newcomer Barry Rebo thought he might enter their ranks. After 


all, these were not formal companies that required job applications. 


Earlier Rebo had been accepted to the graduate film school at Stanford University, but in his 
1970 first semester, there was a surprise turn of events. "I learned quickly that the teaching 
assistants (TA's) that I was working with were all going to the Stanford University Medical 


Center, where somebody had given the hospital a bunch of half-inch black-and-white reel-to- 
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reel video rovers (portapaks). And to my amazement, I found that these guys (the TA's) 
would go there, take it out on the weekend, and run around the Bay Area and for eight dollars 
for a 30-minute reel of tape, make a movie." Rebo had an epiphany. "Gees, do I want to go to 
film school, or do I want to do this? And I decided that that freedom was something that I 


was really interested in." 


He came back home to the Jersey Shore and wanted to get involved in the New York City's 
video scene but found it was difficult "I abandoned going to film school, and came back to 
New York and decided to look into this, I call it Hippie Video, for lack of anything else. 
Frankly, it wasn't as easy as I would have thought to figure it out." He continues "I had heard 
about video groups, People's Video Theater, people like that, Global Village. And honestly, 
they weren't that open to have people come there. But to their credit, Rudy Stern and John 
Reilly (of Global Village) had convinced the New School that they would teach video." Stern 
and Reilly were the Global Village principals and their respective orientations represent a 
bifurcation that would emerge in early video: art vs documentary. Stern was in the art camp 


and Reilly a documentarian. 


Early video contemporary and Videofreex member, Davidson Gigliotti described the Global 
Village teaching mission on his Early Video Project web site. "It became one of the more 
active video teaching organizations in New York that grew out of the collective experience, 


introducing hundreds of students to the intricacies of shooting and editing videotape" (2000). 
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It seems Global Village was alone among the early groups to set up formal classes to teach 
this new kind of video to the general public. Among the "hippie video" collectives, 
membership and involvement would typically be linked to social / buddy network 
connections and/or counter-cultural or "downtown" status. Barry Rebo commuting into the 
city from the Jersey Shore fit neither category. However a member of the public (including 
Rebo) could register for classes at Global Village as one could for any other course given by 
the New School. Global Village also had another public or gateway aspect in that—again 
alone among these early groups—it had institutionalized screenings in its Soho loft complete 
with regular listings and advertising in local papers with set program times. (In 1971 a video 
screening and "new music" space called The Kitchen was established by Steina and Woody 


Vasulka. The Kitchen was only that and not a video making collective per se.) 


Like Rebo, Edin Velez's got his first video break at Global Village but unlike Rebo, Velez 
enjoyed immediate traction. He explains—referring to Rebo—who he knew from that time 
"He missed the window. It's all about time and place, when Barry arrived, I was no longer 
there. And I remember actually that at that point the sense of a place like Global Village was 
"We've got to grow up." Velez believes he arrived there in 1970 (possibly 1969) and his best 
estimate is that was close to a year before Rebo. By then, if there had been an "all comers 


welcome" atmosphere, it had had passed. 


Of the four, Anton Perich had next to no contact with the video collectives, except for very 
casual contacts and a screening at The Kitchen. He was deeply entrenched in the legendary 


Max's Kansas City (back room) scene that was many things but certainly not utopian or 
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collectivist. It would be difficult to characterize the Max's scene in a sentence or two but 


glamor, irony and fame would be valued over scruffiness, earnestness and social change. 


Though he had been working in video a few years, Davidovich got to know the video 
community best via moving to Soho in 1973, then an artists colony. There he became 
friendly with artist-neighbors such as Nam June Paik, John Reilly, Doug Davis and Joan 
Jonas. He did not join or interact that much with any of the video groups. His affinities were 
with the "high art" world and their practitioners, some of whom did video. Davidovich 
contrasts them with the original video groups "I was interested in some of the work that 
people like Bruce Nauman was doing. People like Vito Acconci, Dennis Oppenheim, 
Willoughby Sharp. So it was a different, completely different group. Conceptual people 


(rather) than like a group like the Videofreex." 


He further draws out the distinction "Because at that time, anybody who had a camera and 
shoot is a video artist. It was not much discrimination because (there were) very, very few 
people who were crazy enough to have video. So if you have a show, you will have all these 
people in the show, that they were documentarians, they were people who were "high" and 
doing video and people who were doing conceptual. They were people who were very good, 
people who were very bad, people who knew nothing about video. It's all kinds of things 


were all together." 
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The Fluid Period 


The word that Velez uses to describe this heterogeneous early video period (and activities) is 
"fluid." This phase would not last more than a few years before the shifting considerations of 
career, outlets and funding opportunities caused people and groups to specialize and migrate 


into niches. 


According to Velez "People's Video Theater was very much social issue oriented, but the rest 
of the groups were much more fluid, like Global Village. We would show like an Abbie 
Hoffman interview, but then we would follow that with some rock and roll. Erotica was big, 
because nobody could shoot it before." He describes a typical multi-monitor "mixed bag" 
screening at Global Village in more detail "And we had different combinations of the 
monitors. And we had three machines playing back. And it was a real mash-up of the Doors 
playing on, I think Dick Cavett, original footage from Woodstock and a Jim Fouratt (Yippie 


& gay activist) interview." 


Along with this early "fluid" mingling of styles, there was a healthy degree of mixing and 

fraternity between the groups. Such a spirit is never seamless and Velez remembers tense, 
competitive relations between Global Village and Videofreex from early on. (He could not 
remember why.) One place where the early video community really came together was the 
loft of a European couple deeply involved in early video, Steina and Woody Vasulka. With 


help from others, they later started The Kitchen in 1971. Originally that venue was geared to 
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showing new video work. (Having gone though various incarnations, The Kitchen endures 


to this day in west Chelsea.) 


Velez describes their loft this way "But going back to the fluidity, a lot of the times I used to 
visit Woody and Steina, this was actually pre-Kitchen. Their loft on 14th Street was a salon, 
you know, and you pretty much could go there practically anytime, and they'd be there. And 
every time you went there, they'd be trying out some new experiment. And, I would just sort 
of soak it up and then come back, and tell John and Rudi (at Global Village), "Hey, you 
know, look what I saw at Woody and Steina's and we'd go 'Oh yeah, let's make some sort of 
video.’ So it was so fluid that it was amazing, that it didn't matter what you did, because we 
were all sort of experimenting, and sharing, you know, like "Look, I learned that if you do 
this'—technical and aesthetic—there was some real openness into everybody sharing and it 


was a true community, in terms that, people would visit each other." 


The Kitchen provided Rebo with a way to further engage the early video community. His 
description also speaks to how video was situated in a broader downtown arts context. "I also 
had befriended the original people in The Kitchen when it was at the Broadway Central Hotel 
that (later) collapsed. And I ended up there in my quest for making a connection, when they 
were actually building The Kitchen (space). It was a Woody and Steina Vasulka, and it was 
the Kitchen because it was literally where the kitchen had been in the Broadway Central 
Hotel and then that became a performing arts center. (Mercer Arts Center) And that was 
where the (New York) Dolls played, and that was where some good theater was going on. 


And so I kind of ended up helping them build it. But I was a kid from the New Jersey Shore, 
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and I would be here like it's a single-room occupancy hotel, and you hear gunshots and 
people yelling and saying, 'What the f**k is going on out there?!’ So it was like another kind 


of introduction to New York." 


Funding, Mission and Outlets 


Ironically something that helped early video grow in New York also led to a great deal of 
tension in the community. Intense competition over limited funding led to fractures in the 
scene. If any one institution nourished early video, especially "video art" it was the New 
York State Council on the Arts (NYSCA). Velez remembers a meeting where things came to 
a head. "And the funding was what destroyed the community, in my eyes. I think it was the 
New York State Council on the Arts was going to actually fund video. And I remember 
going to a meeting at People's Video Theater, at their loft, where the majority of the makers 
were there, to discuss this. It was very acrimonious. Because everybody wanted a slice of the 


pie, and some people wanted a bigger slice of the pie and a lot of arguments were ensuing.' 


Arts funding brings to the fore issues of audience and mission. One attitude common to at 
least three of this project's participants is a distinct disinterest in the gallery or museum as a 
video venue. Rebo always saw himself squarely in the documentary tradition, so exhibiting 
in a art environment was not a good fit. In the case of Davidovich, an artist with a long 
history of (video) art exhibits, such venues were ultimately less than ideal. He believes that 
video is really television by another name and is best experienced in the home. "(To) put a 
television in a museum didn't interest me because it becomes another element of fine arts. 


What is unique about television is that it can go directly at home." Given his conceptual art 
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leanings this might seem incongruous but Davidovich embodies that tradition and a pop or 
populist streak. He described his ambitions for a later cable "art" program "I wanted to do a 


program like The Ernie Kovacs Show." 


Perich started as a painter and film-maker in the European New Wave mold, so he clearly 
had an art background yet expressed his reservations about art exhibition of video this way 
"Video artists (were) showing their works in galleries, I felt like gallery was not appropriate. 
You could not make revolution in gallery. Because portapak was kind of a revolutionary 


thing." 


Both Perich and Davidovich found their video outlet of choice on Public Access in New 
York City (specifically Manhattan). Starting in 1972 Perich started making short improvised 
video "movies" with members of the extended Warhol circle. Glenn O'Brien onetime 
publisher of Warhol's Interview Magazine described the program this way "Anton Perich 
Presents, an anarchic public access soap opera that featured many of the personalities who 
haunted Max’s (Kansas City) back room—including Taylor Mead, the Warhol superstar. It 
was the first underground television show, and the wildest thing ever on the tube anywhere" 
(2011). Because Public Access afforded Perich this freedom "I never showed in galleries 


because they were like safe places. You could not make any statement by playing a video in a 


gallery." 


Perich's mission was iconoclastic and almost feral. He observed that television in the early 


70's was so clean and perfect, he sought out and developed material that was raunchy and 
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campy. The radical intentions extended beyond subject matter, he wanted the form and style 
of his videos to upset. He also reveled in low-fidelity. Though his prime years of making 


these programs pre-dated "punk" — his agenda sounds similar. 


Perich "The way I used my camera, I was rebellious, my camera is really crazy. It was fine 
when Warhol's camera was great. The camera never moved, Warhol's camera was like a 
brick. My reaction to that was the my camera was like a pencil. Because pencil is so small 
and light, like new camera is so small and light like a pencil. You can really shift, your eyes 
are fast with a camera it's fast like your eyes. So in all my movies the camera a is really jerky 
and antisocial, it makes it difficult to watch. I was looking for the most difficult thing, what is 
most offensive. I can make somebody watching it go through some pain. I just felt like 


television was behind its time. It was such Puritan medium. It had to be attacked." 


"Anton Perich Presents" premiered on Manhattan Cable Television (Public Access) in 
January 1973. The half hour improvised "movie" entitled "Mr. Fixit" ends in borderline X- 
rated activity. The plot involving three amateur actors (Susan Blond, Danny Fields as the 
couple and Sami Melange as the repairman) portrays complaining, neurotic New Yorkers 
who require an emergency television repairman. During the initial cablecast the surprised 
Manhattan Cable transmission person wound up censoring the video in real time. The Village 
Voice devoted a half page article to the debut, written by early video author and producer 
Richard Robinson. The article ends this way "Anton Perich's tapes were certainly a 
marvelous clash of the medium and the message. Is cable going to succumb to middle class 


values for middle class viewers or is Public Access television going to be just that — if you 
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have something to say, no matter how bizarre, you can say it. Perich has raised this question 
and if this TV event is pursued to it's logical conclusion we have all the makings of a 
landmark case which would make "Deep Throat" look small time" (1973, p.33). Though 
Perich did hit some censorship walls, the FCC rules that govern public access demand that 
the cable operators not control or restrict content except in those instances involving material 
that "cable operator reasonably believes contains obscenity." (FCC web site 2016) Which 
meant that whole programs were hardly ever banned outright. Producers prone to violating 
content restrictions might have their shows reviewed in advance and sent back to them for 


editing. 


Most all of Davidovich's public access involvement plays out in the mid-to-late 70s and early 
80s after the "early video" period. But his preferences were established and his course was 
set in these early years. Though Perich and Davidovich aimed towards ambitious and radical 
use of public access, in another sense they targeted a middle ground compared to many of 
their early video peers. The apparent contradiction can be explained this way, most of their 
peers either operated within the system of tapes / installations being exhibited in an art niche 
or they aimed for the largest audience of them all, broadcast television. Many individuals 
aimed for both outlets. Conversely Perich and Davidovich found the art confines too narrow 


and regarded the broadcast world as too orthodox and hidebound. 


Broadcast Television 


In 1972 a new technology enabled the broadcast option for portable half inch video 


recordings. That development was the standalone digital Time Base Corrector (TBC). That 
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unit started to become widespread two years later. "In February 1974, Consolidated Video 
Systems announced a new CVS 504 signal digital video corrector to bring nearly all helical- 
scan color signals up to broadcast color standards" (Abramson, 2003, p.153). The broadcast 
television technical specification requires a extremely precise or stable time base that the half 
inch video recorders could not deliver. However the new TBC technology could correct most 
such tapes and make them broadcast-able. That plus the gradual introduction of affordable 
color capable equipment made broadcast TV a potential outlet, at least in theory. The group 
that proved this was possible was Top Value Television better known as TVTV. Its core was 
comprised of members from Raindance and Videofreex (also Ant Farm from the San 
Francisco). Their broadcast debut was "Four More Years" about the 1972 Republican 
National Convention. Many early video peers found the prospect of a broadcast outlet 
exciting and liberating, but one could also say that it ended an age of innocence, of "video for 


it's own sake" that was unconventional, personal and experimental. 


Edin Velez "I think the most important development was the time base corrector, that was it. 
Because that makes it broadcast-able. Well, and as with everything, the double-edged sword. 
Because before, we knew the work would never be on TV, you know? But once the time 

base corrector had come in, so I think the mentality changed from 'We can do anything we 
want, we're free, we'll have our own weird cable shows' to 'I could probably make a living off 
of this, you know, maybe there's a place for me in broadcast television after all.’ And to you 
know, "Well maybe if I tone down this, or what quirky thing can be shot that will still play?" 


Whereas before nobody cared, you know? It was truly free, and then it was like, and artists 
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are infamous for self-censorship and a large percentage of those who claim they don't self- 


censor are either lying or in denial" 


One important broadcast outlet for early 70s independent video makers was WNET's TV Lab 
(originally 1972-74). It branched out later to include documentaries but started with artists 
"(the) first year initiates artist-in-residence program with Shirley Clarke, Douglas Davis, Ed 
Emshwiller, Nam June Paik" (London, 1985, p.254). Though Davidovich applauded the 
work TV Lab fostered and broadcast, he ultimately takes a dim view "TV Lab was not a 
factor in television in those days and never became a factor in any history of television." He 
much preferred the freedom of cable television "ones that could have an impact, it has to be 
completely alternative to broadcast, not played by the rules, we should use our own rules, this 
is why we are revolutionaries, anarchists, artists and all these, to our own rules and embrace 
this opportunity to create the rules of engagement." He found this freedom in his several 


cable "art" series. 


Video Preservation 


When it came to the transfers for video migration from obsolete formats, artists and 
independents had few affordable options in the 70s and 80s. Transfer time at video facilities 
with high-fidelity broadcast quality videotape recorders was very expensive. Even if one 
could afford to transfer or "bump-up" lower formats to 2" or 1" videotape for the sake of 
archiving, those resulting tapes would be very expensive to use as dubbing masters. This 


situation did not substantially change in New York until the advent of The Standby Program 
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in 1983, that gave artists access to "dark time" at facilities at discounted prices. (Guerrasio, 


2003). 


Conversely a typical and affordable migration solution for independents was to use each new 
(relatively) improved low-end format as it became available. The first was U-matic, the 
second major breakthrough was DV. (In between were the Super-VHS, Video8 and Hi8 
formats but compared to the later 1995 DV format, they did not enjoy widespread 
acceptance.) Davidovich "I needed to update the format, so I have the 1/2", when they started 


U-matic, I have to transfer everything from 1/2" to U-matic." 


Though not a vast improvement over 1/2", the fidelity of dubbing to this second generation 
on U-matic was less degraded than dubbing to 1/2". And by virtue of being newer and more 
universal in the marketplace, U-matic was more useful as format for a dubbing master or 
distribution copy. Until Davidovich's collection was acquired by NYU's Fales Library, he 
was forced to do what many other early video people did: transfer 1/2" to U-matic which 
would become the de facto dubbing master. Then later transfer that same U-matic that to DV 
(because by the mid-90s working 1/2" open reel decks were rare). This would be down two 
generations from the original but this path or solution was very common. Edin Velez did 
exactly the same thing. "I went to 3/4, which I thought 3/4 was a lot better. And so basically, 
I migrated stuff to U-matic, and then I migrated to MiniDV, and so I ended up with over 600 


hours of-- and that was culling, 600 hours of MiniDV." 
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Ultimately Davidovich's body of video work received proper preservation treatment courtesy 
of the NYU Fales Library. (In 2006 the library acquired his collection, papers, etc.) In 
speaking with the Fales' Media Archivist Brent W. Phillips, he described the transfer effort 
subsidized by the National Endowment for the Arts via a grant made in order to digitize 
seventy five of Davidovich's videos. (personal communication, January 13, 2016). The actual 
work was done by the Bay Area Video Coalition (BAVC). The transfers were done to 
Digital Betacam. Phillips indicated this was the consensus choice for preservation at the 
time, as a file based option hinged on then expensive server storage which did not seem 
practical. At some point in the future uncompressed 10-bit YUV files were struck from the 
Digital Betacams. Electronic Arts Intermix distributes Davidovich's videos and Phillips says 
they acquired a Digital Betacam clone made from the Fales master to use for their dubbing 


needs. 


Anton Perich's preservation efforts were unique within this group of four. In the mid-nineties 
he learned of an offer by Sony Corporation to transfer Sony 1/2" tapes free of charge. 
According to Perich this offer was extended to the public and did not require any special 
credentials. He states "I called Sony and I told them what I had and they said 'Send it to us, 
we'll do it.’ So I first sent first an experimental package to try it, they sent it back to me and it 
looked fine." Based on that test, he had the confidence to send Sony his entire 1/2" collection 
to be transferred to Hi8 (he estimated it to be 200 1/2" tapes). It's not clear what the options 
were for the target format at that time. Original Videofreex member Davidson Gigliotti also 
took Sony up on the free offer. In his case the transfers were made to VHS. (personal 


communication, December 14, 2015). 
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This free Sony transfer program seems worthy of further study both for its role in preserving 
specific tapes and more generally the idea that a company would act as a guarantor in the 
migration from its obsolete legacy format. But this might prove difficult to document. 
Contact was established with the person who ran that program in the 90s, Steven Tice (Senior 
Manager of Media Services - Americas Zone) now at Sony's Laredo, Texas location. (Where 
the service of transferring from 1/2" is still provided for a fee.) He doesn't recall a blanket 
offer of free transfer services, however during the 90s he says he had a much larger staff, 
then located at Sony's Dothan, Alabama media manufacturing facility (personal 


communication January 21, 2016). 


When Perich was asked about whether he was satisfied with the quality of the Sony transfer 
to Hi8 he said "Image I feel is, if it was good enough for Sony 1/2" it's good enough for Hi8." 
Which is to say the low quality of the original 1/2" doesn't require a high-fidelity target 
format to properly capture or represent it, in his opinion. In a professional preservation 
context this would be heresy but for independents with low budgets, the migration priorities 
and agenda take on a "triage" aspect. Simply put, 10-bit uncompressed may be expensive 
overkill. Perich considered the subject of retransfer somewhat moot since during shipping 
virtually all the adhesive labels on the 1/2" tapes came off, rendering them unidentifiable 


without a playback machine. 


On a personal level, Barry Rebo's near singular video pursuit in the 70s was documenting the 


career of his teenage friend Bruce Springsteen. First shooting live shows on 1/2", then later 
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as Springsteen started to spend more time in the studio, shooting there on U-matic and using 
low-light black & white cameras. Though all the shooting was done with the future star's 
permission, there was nothing put in writing which destined the tapes to a kind of 
commercial limbo for decades. In the 80's and 90's Rebo created one of the first 
studios/production companies that specialized in (first generation) High Definition video. At 
his west Chelsea location he had a garage for the mobile unit with a safe-vault where he kept 
these old videotapes along with his video cameras. Rebo "Oh, sat in a vault for 30 years. 
And that all went into a vault that I kept, and in terms of preservation, I probably did a 
terrible job! You know, because for a long time it was, I... I bought a safe. And it was in the 
garage on 25th Street forever, Now most of it (the safe) was for cameras, but in it I had 
shelves of this stuff. It ended up being this combination of 1/2" black-and-white reel-to-reel 


stuff; three-quarter-inch stuff, which was probably the majority of it." 


By the late 80s Rebo became concerned about the condition of the tapes he knew to be 
potentially valuable. He reached out to the principal of a facility that worked with legacy 
video formats (Vidipax) to check them, in order to answer his question "Am I gonna end up 
with a bunch of dust, or what am I doing here?" After establishing that these tapes were in a 
decent condition, he could then conduct discussions with Springsteen's management. Though 
Rebo was confident of the collection's integrity, Springsteen management required a review 
of samples. "I ended up making the deal to be able to sell the archive to Bruce, they wanted 
proof of that it wasn't boxes of dust. So I went with a fellow, who's Bruce's main video guy 
and I packed up all these boxes, I said, ‘here's everything,’ you know, (and Rebo said) 'Pick 


random samples of your own volition. I would suggest half-inch, three-quarter inch and one- 
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inch.' And maybe, I don't know, two/three dozen samples. And we went to some place in 


Queens, and they put them up on respective machines and they played." 


On the topic of preservation and the migration of videotapes over time, the most revealing 
conversation was with Edin Velez. He recalls a stark and negative reaction to his earliest 
exposure to the principles of video preservation. This was most likely a talk given by Barbara 
London of the Museum of Modern Art in 1991. (Cited by Boyle, 1993). He indicates that his 
skepticism and antipathy to this message was shared by others. Because of this and the 
possibly dire implications it might have, this part of the interview will be given additional 
space and consideration here, at the end of this paper. (Quotation marks are dispensed with in 


this Q&A transcription format.) 


Velez) The idea of archiving seemed ridiculous and the idea of proper storage was more 


ridiculous. 


Q) That wasn't just you, other people felt the same way? 


Oh Absolutely nobody cared! 


Q) You mentioned Barbara London (evangelizing about this) and it was lost on people, this 


would have been the 80's, her first talking about this? 


Probably. 
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Q) Why the negative reaction? 


It's almost like Climate Change, well that's your theory... we hadn't had the problems yet. I 
remember basically just making sure that open reels were wound for a even tape pack and 
stored vertically like a book, and I felt if you did that they would last forever. And so you 
know, 'so what is she talking about?’ And then when we were moving to U-matics... and 


then very few people were even going back to their open reel tapes. 


Q) People were not going back because they had moved on with there own work and those 


early tapes were not an important part of their body of work? 


Yes and in my case theory were not even back & white, they were grey & white, there were 
no true blacks there. Very low resolution, etc. so we had moved on. It was like, ‘yeah we did 
that then' but most people were not even showing that stuff. So there was very little interest 
in preserving what we didn't care that much for and we felt would last forever. It was only 
when in my case I need to look at some tape, it might have been family stuff. The tape was 


starting to glue together, you know? 


Q) Ah, stick as you played it? 


Edin: Yeah. 
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Q) Get stuck? 


Edin: Yeah, you'd (the vtr) just go "eeee - screams" and just stop. Yeah, and that's when 'Uh- 
oh, this is--' and that's when you know, we started researching and there were people doing 
the blade thing, where they had a blade that they would install, that would theoretically 
scrape the gunk off the videotape, which seemed to me a kind of very dangerous move. I 
can't remember who was doing that, but it was publicized-- not publicized, no but people 
were talking 'This is one of the ways you do it, you can run it through basically some gadget 


that has a blade set up and the blade will kind of get rid of the top gunk, on the video.' 


Preservation Outcomes 


Each participant in this study (to date) had a different preservation outcome. In the case of 
two (Davidovich and Rebo) an institution or a business interest had reason to preserve their 
early work. Those entities had the resources to do a top tier professional job with a high 
degree of quality assurance. In the case of Perich, he was able to have most of his work 
transferred by Sony. Some of his early video "movies" that were transferred this way have an 
intermittent brightness/contrast problem that several people experienced in early video 
transfers suspect may have been induced by the particular tbc processing. Sadly it is 
something of a moot point as (for reasons given earlier) subsequent retransfers do not seem 


possible. 


Velez had the skills and resources to do format migrations for himself over the course of 


forty plus years. However he did not have ready access to broadcast videotape formats, so 
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had to work with what used to be called "industrial" formats then later "prosumer." This 
resulted in incremental migrations where generational loss was accumulated with each 
transfer. This situation was common for early video independents who "made do" with what 
they had access to. His resulting format path for camera original material was open reel 1/2" 
to U-matic to miniDV to file based video. (Edited masters also went to BetaSP and DVcam.) 
Rarely if ever were his original 1/2" tapes transferred to a directly a digital format. 
Davidovich did much the same thing but, courtesy of the Fales Library efforts, was able to 
ultimately avoid generation loss because the library had the ability to go back to originals for 


digitization after the collection was acquired in 2006. 


It is hoped that in a follow-up-up paper of greater scope, there will be both more exposition 
and more conclusions drawn. The area of Public Access (PA) cable television needs more 
introduction. A colleague from 70s Manhattan Cable is Steve Lawrence who was Public 
Access Coordinator from 1972 to 1974, then promoted to Director of Community Production 
Services said about PA “It was, in fact, quite revolutionary, and until the Internet came along 
there wasn’t another alternative public media platform for artists, activists and 


documentarians." (personal communication, January 24, 2016). 


The main goal of a follow-up-up paper would be to determine what kind of connections or 


through line there might be from the early 70s video movement to the YouTube present. 
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Other links of biographical relevance or interest. 


Guide to the Jaime Davidovich Collection 1953-2000. NYU Fales Library 
http://dlib.nyu.edu/findingaids/html/fales/davidovich/bioghist.html 


Barry Rebo, Managing Director of DirectCinema (North America) 
Ymagis Group launches North American content-delivery service 
http://www. filmjournal.com/news/ymagis-group-launches-north-american-content-delivery- 


service 


Anton Perich on YouTube 


https://www. youtube.com/channel/UCXnTeNm40LHOY6EJYnQjiNA 


Edin Velez - Biography (Electronic Arts Intermix) 
http://www.eai.org/artistBio.htm?id=462 


